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The inside of the house was even less promising than the
outside, but here Alice Isaacs was in her element ; local antique
shops were ransacked, curtains, carpets and wallpapers selected
and bathrooms multiplied into almost transatlantic profusion.
But, as so often happened, she had to pay promptly and heavily
for the additional tax upon her strength and during the ensuing
autumn fell critically ill with peritonitis. She had, however, one
triumph to comfort her in her illness. Not long before, she and
I had paid a visit to an antique dealer in the neighbouring village
of Wokingham, where she had so summarily rejected the fake and
so unfailingly selected the genuine that the dealer, taking me
aside, inquired in an awestruck whisper : uls she in the trade ?"
This was, in its particular sphere, her greatest moment, save only
the one when many years later she bought for a song in a small
shop in Brighton an old paste and emerald ring now in my wife's
possession, on the back of which her unerring but unilickering
eye had detected the inscription : "Emma from Horatio, 1805."

Then- first motor-car was an unqualified success. A 20-50 h.p.
Renault with an open primrose-yellow body, it created something
of a sensation in its youth by being equipped with side doors in
place of the then orthodox entry from the back, though the novelty
had long since worn off before it was finally put out of commission
after ten years' faithful service in 1915.

In those now remote days people wrent for a run in the car
not for the purpose of going anywhere but simply with the object
of enjoying an unusual experience, though such jaunts were not
rendered more pleasurable by frequent punctures requiring pro-
longed repair or by a fearsome paraphernalia of clothing to protect
the motorist "against wind, dust, or cold. At first Rufus Isaacs
became greatly addicted to this questionable form of amusement,
but his wife found little satisfaction in an open car and it was not
long before the Renault was reinforced by a Delaunay-Belleville
landaulette for her special use. He never drove himself. For a
short while he made early-morning efforts to learn the art in a
small Belgian Panhard, in which he careered precariously along the
Berkshire lanes. But he soon came to the conclusion that he had
no natural gift for driving and that his mind was normally too
much preoccupied with other things to make him a safe performer
on the road.

There were in any case two good reasons against his success.
No one was ever less mechanically minded, and he would never
have mastered the intricacies of the engine. He had no curiosity
as to how things worked. During his short tenure of the Solicitor-
Generalship one of his duties was to hear appeals from the